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PREFACE. 


T has been ſaid with e wit than either 


- decency or truth, and often fooliſhly enough 


quoted, “that a parſon in politics is like a 
monkey in a glaſs ſhop, where he commonly 
« does a great deal of miſchief, and cannot 
«« poſſibly do any good.” But ill is he quali- 

' fied for managing the truſt repoſed i in him, who 


can be diverted from his duty by illiberal far- 


caſm or wanton buffoonery. He has a deep 


and ſerious intereſt- in whatever can affect the 
purity of morals and immortal creatures. No- 


thing on earth is paramount to this important 
obligation, or can in any degree compenſate 
what he hazards by neglecting it. And that 
ſyſtem of politics is at beſt not very philoſophi- 


cal, has little connection with a world to come, 


and but a ſorry influence on this, which ren- 


ders him a cypher, his functions uſeleſs, or his 


profe lion irre putable. But public peace and 
private 
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15 private contentment are objects he can never 
innocently overlook ; and what 1s it to him,” 


who has the cares of his ſacred vocation ſupreme- 


ly at heart, and his heart filled with hopes of 
higher reward, than mortality can either promiſe 


or beſtow ; though his regular and honeſt la- 


bours, to cultivate and maintain them, paſs in 
an undiſcerning world, by the opprobrious names 


of n or ee 


The 8 of this 1 * 0 re- 


cent extremity of the ſeaſon, the increaſing 
price of proviſions, the peeviſhneſs ſo naturally 
incident to ſuch as ſuffer moſt by theſe circum- 
ſtances, and the exquiſite ſoreneſs of the public 
mind, is ſtrongly apprehenſive that the time is 
at laſt come, when it is no longer ſafe, to ex- 
_ clude the opinions of inferiors from our calcu- 
lations on the probabilities of futurity ; to widen 


the diſtinction between rich and poor, or for 
thoſe who fill the higher walks of life to treat 
religion diſreſpectfully, or encourage either in 


themſelves or dependents an habitual dereliction 
of its forms. Such a conduct appears to him 


ſo generally and indiſpenſibly neceflary, that the 
difficulties with which we are now grappling, 


ſtrike um as altogether 8 without it. 


Nor 


— — —— ms 


PREPACE. __ 


Nor does he preſume to throw out an idea, ſo 
incompatible with the faſhionable. maxims of 


the day, on any higher conſiderations than the 


perils which actually enyiron us, and thoſe emer- 


gencies we muſt inevitably encounter. Appre- 


henſion of imminent and immediate danger, 


often ſtaggers many who affect to o laugh at all 


, 4 e N „ 


Brating the ample A "M which our 


: a brethren are every where ſo well ſupplied, 


the Church of England, which is an inſtitution 
of pure benevolence, would not eſcape his at- 
tention.” And it is his anxious and earneſt hope, 


that what has happened to the Church of France 


may put the friends of ours on their guard. For 


his own part, he is too old to uſe a ſword, but 


all the little he can do _ his pen, Is in 
at her fervice. en 0 


asg, on chis part of FR argument 
to tranſactions which furniſh ſo much common 


place in every other topic of diſcuſſion, ſurely 


needs no apology. It were odd indeed, to be 
wholly filent in a moral exhortation, on ſuch an 


awful and inſtructive example of divine ſeverity, 
— before our eyes, and actually impreſ- 
fing 
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* 
ſing our hearts. A reference to what not only 
occupies the univerſal attention of the preſent, 
but is HEE to exhauſt' the ſpeculations of 
poſterity, is too ſtriking to be ſtale, and too 
recent to be out of dete. wit o 


All n on the / fidelity of. the one 
| . which, he thinks, cannot be purchaſed 
at too high a price, or ſecured with too much 
eagerneſs. What ſays common ſenſe to all who 


have any intereſt, i in the Preſervation of Church | 
or State ? 5 


| ehe e hat poor in - bead, 400 1 will _ 
« keep you in place: make them content, 
« and they will make you eaſy : fave them, 
and they will be your fafety : ſet them an 
example of honourable and diſintereſted con- 
« dud, and they cannot deceive: you: attach 
them by kindneſs, and no diſaſter can deprive 
« you of theirs: treat them as friends and 
40 brothers, and their friendſhip will ys 5 
« afford you an immediate — 5 


K 
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DanttL ch. xi. ver. 32. 


8 THE PEOPLE THAT DO KNOW THEIR GOD , 


SHALL BE STRONG. 5 


W. x are now met bake | in aten Ay, 


by ſpecial authority, by the eircumſtances of 
the country, and by a ſenſe of wy which order : 


every man to his poſt. 


Having thus obeyed the ſummons of Sen, 


and the critical exigencies, in which we are placed, the 


text ſuggeſts the _ means by which we _ hope 
to ſucceed. 


The people that 4˙ know their God ſhall 4 PING 


7 We are never ſo competent to our own ſafety as in 


doing our duty; or ſo certain that God is with Us, 
as when our hearts are with him. 


We may always depend on his Wan in 
complying with his will, and never forfeit his preſence 


and 2 but in preferring o our own. 
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Confidence in Him not only keeps our lives | 


pure, our hopes vigorous, and our hearts compoſed, 
but is the beſt preparation for . activity in 
a every private and public emergency. 


What the particular diſaſters of the nation now 


are, which ought to humble us before God, need no 
explanation. We have all our ſhare of the manifold 
calamities incurred by guilt ; and all are in duty bound 
to come forward, with all the powers they have, in 
ſupport. of the common preſſure. 


Wie are not called to brood over our . 


3 tunes, but to maſter them; or ſo much to bewail 
as to combat and counteract the evils that threaten | 
and incloſe us. | 


It will give us more pleaſure, and may be of 
more uſe to conſider what is incumbent on us under 


them, and how, thus ſituated, it beſt becomes us, 


reſpectively to acquit ourſelves. | 
One of the moſt indiſpenſible duties we owe to 
God and man, ourſelves and our country, is a good 


life. This of all our other doings, muſt in no caſe, 
and on no account whatever, be left undone. With- 
out ſuch a ſecurity as this affords of perſonal comfort 


and ultimate felicity, it is, in fact, nothing to us 


what becomes of our country or the world, If a few 
years at moſt of a precarious life checquered with in- 
ceſſant ſorrow and viciflitude, exhauſt our expectations, 


we can have no real intereſt in the management or 
iſſue of things. But when time is conſidered merely 


as an interlude to eternity, and this world but as a 


ſchool 
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ſchool to fit us for the poſſeſlion of a better, the caſe 


comes the obvious reſult of perſonal worth. Eo 


This gives a man firm2ſs, conſequence, inde- 


: pendence, and every energy his nature and ſituation 


demand. It adds weight to his word, grace to his 


5 conduct, value to his character, and utility to his life. 


It is the ſource of all thoſe exquiſite and high ſenti- 
ments of integrity and honour, which produced the 
ſublimeſt patriotiſm of antiquity, and all the remains 


of it, which yet meliorate our degenerate times. 
| This is the great ſtamina of all that is excellent, 
ornamental or uſeful among individuals or communi- 


ties. Whatever of fidelity we yet find in offices of 
truſt, whatever of public ſpirit ſtill animates our natio- 
nal councils; whatever of impartiality diſtinguiſhes 


the diſtribution of juſtice, originates in Run integ- 
rity and honeſty. 


' Conſcious purity, difintereſted . aid a 

heart warm with the love of virtue and of God, form 
a temper of mind happily qualified for the diſcharge of 
every obligation, and the exerciſe of every thing no- 

ble and magnanimous. He fears none who does no 


injury, and can have no enemy.who has God for his 


friend. Like a city at unity within itſelf, or a nation 
acting unanimouſly in its own defence, he proſecutes 


no low deſign, and dreads no treachery. And his at- 
tentions and efforts are never weakened or diftradted 
” finiſter aims or partial meaſures. 


Digi To 


aſſumes a very different aſpect, and ſocial duty be- 
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To whatever requiſitions, in concert with his 
neighbours, the ſtate of the public, and the command 
of his ſuperiors may ſubje& him, he is oO at hand, 
always collected, and never to ſeek. 

A found conſcience, goodneſs of eur, 2 mind 
at eaſe and made up to all that can happen; no inten- 
tions but what are pure and honourable, no object but 
the moſt laudable and praiſe worthy ; no wiſhes but to 
do the beſt, and from the beſt motives regulate his 

temper, govern his feelings, and guide his actions. 
Theſe are principles which in the lower as well as 
higher ranks, will always make a n man. a youu 
ſubject, and a good life. 

Ihe pooreſt creature who drud ges the live- long 
day in the moſt ſervile employ, to earn a ſcanty and 
precarious ſubſiſtence, whoſe meaning is honeſt, whoſe 
heart is ſingle, whoſe aims are all ſimple and direct, 
lives and acts under an influence ſo reſpectable as to 
challenge the approbation of the God and Father of 
the univerſe; ſo ſafe as to be injured by nothing that 
can betide the whole fabric of exiſtence, ſo permanent 
as to ſurvive all that variety of 8 with which his 
ſenſes are now converſant. 

FJuou may think him wretched from his ab 
and his wants; he may appear filly from not having 
recourſe to the uſual expedients of artifice in his own 
behalf you may deem him vile from his fare, his aſſo- 
ciates, and his rags— you may call him abject becauſe 
he is content; but, he has that within him which 
| Kings and Kingdoms cannot command, and which is 

of 


* 
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of more intrinfical excellence than all our earth can 
_ 


His life is the * of the Almighty ! He is 


animated by the Divinity, who upholds, inſpires, and 
transforms him into an image of his holineſs! The 


High lofty One, who inhabits eternity, dwells in 


his heart! His body is the temple of the Holy 


| Ghoſt; and his immortal nature is actually filled, 


_ enriched, ennobled with all the fulneſs of God ! 
All the machinery of providence works inceſ- 


ſantly for his welfare; all creatures do him ſervice; 
| ard the very angels of heaven are his body guard, ; 


and keep watch for his ſafety! 
He never goes a warfare on his own charges; ; 


but is furniſhed with complete armour, and proviſion 
for every good word and work. He endures as ſee- 
ing Him who is inviſible; the great conteſt in which 

he ſtruggles and perſeveres is ſure: to ſucceed ; his 


triumph is certain, and his reward is on high 


The teſty offspring of pride, who ſparkle with a 1 
ſort of meretricious glare in our blind devoted world, 


like meteors in a foul and murky atmoſphere, may 


turn up their noſtrils at his indigent and low circum- 
ſtances with that invincible averſion and contempt ſo 


common among men of little minds and narrow hearts, 
who know no evil natural or moral fo tremendous, 


diſguſting, or repulſive as want of wealth : but 


notwithſtanding all his ſimplicity and apparent mean- 
neſs of exterior, he is ſanctified in ſoul, body, and 
ſpirit by his awful and ſacred Preſence who filleth 


heaven 
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heaven and earth, and whom the heaven of heavens 
cannot contain 
And wherever he is — W — 
the great features which make up his character are 
thoroughly ſeen and felt, wherever his principles by 
their ſteadineſs and purity, intereſt and impreſs the 
hearts of men, wickedneſs of every caſt * = 
effrontery, is over-awed and abaſhed!! 
Call him to the moſt difficult duty he 8 5 
not bis life unto death. Is his country in danger? he 
flies to her reſcue; and the mens is then bold as 
a lion. 8 
Whatever poſt Is aflgned. kiſs wm taſk 
falls to his lot, wherever ſtationed, or however af- 
fected or afflicted; whether ordained to occupy a 
ſubordinate ſphere in a private life, or fill a public 
and reſponſible Ration in ſcenes of danger and extre- 
mity, he cares the leſs, that in they 1 18 happy | 
only 1 in doing be i 
And, in truth, his chief blah 45 in 
fulkilling the great end of his being, keeping the fitua- 
tion appointed for him, complying with the order 
of Providence, reſigning himſelf entirely to the ma- 
nagement, the will, and diſpoſal of God, and, by an 
unwearied courſe of holy wo n the work 
given him to do, 
All thoſe fallacious hopes dd painful 8 
ſions which are ſo much coveted and feared, which 
occaſion ſo much fooliſh triumph on the one hand, 
and ridiculous dejection on the other, and which fo 
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inceſſantly flutter and derange men deſtitute of vir- 
tuous principles and habits, diſcompoſe not his tem- 
per, or ruffle, in the leaſt, his peace of mind. 
In proſecuting the perilous voyage of life, ſtorm 
and ſunſhine are all one to him. He confides in the 
Pilot who manages the veſſel whether the ſea runs 
ſmooth or rough, whether the winds be fair or foul, 
whether the water be deep or ſhallow, and whether 
the deſtined port be near or remote 
| __ Bleffed is that family, that pariſh, that kingdom 
made up of ſuch individuals as this. Who does 
not' wiſh the world abounded with no other inha- 
| bitants? The whole would then conſtitute one great 
empire of righteouſneſs, and could never be in dan- 
ger becauſe never out of favour and Tg” with 
God. 0 
Ohl! that our councils, armies, and navies were 
ſupplied by men of ſuch worth! A phalanx would 
then ſurround us, competent to keep our enemies at 
bay on all fides. The ſtrength and majeſty of the 
country would be in uniſon, and defend her againſt 
every aſſault within and without, as with an impe- 
netrable ſhield, The God of battles, as captain of 
our ſalvation, would lead us forth to glory and to vie- 
tory; teach us to be of good courage, and to behave 
ourſelves valiantly for our poopie: and for the cities of 
our God. 5 
In times ſo palpably big with ad events and in- 
calculable emergencies, when trouble and calamity 
| threaten us from every quarter, you cannot be more 
3 fit 
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fit for anſwering the calls of your country than by ane 
ſwering the calls of perſonal reformation. 

Leet us all be good, ah we tall eto wives: 
at peace with Heaven, and the hoſtilities of nations 


- f need but little alarm us; on terms of amity with God, 


and we ſhall not fear what man can do; filence the 
reproaches of our own minds by a ſpeedy repentance, 

and be ready to meet our deſtiny either in repelling 
the enemy, or honourably yielding the unequal con- 

flit; in bringing them to a ſenſe of moderation and 

equity, or dying gloriouſly in defence of what they 

- would thus forcibly wreft from us and ours 
| Here you muſt all begin who would offer any 
acceptable and available ſervice to the ſtate. And 
having once ſecured the falvation of your ſouls, and 
made good your intereſts for eternity, no ſubſequent 
duty can be difficult, as you no longer put your ſole 
dependence on an arm of fleſh ; and no burden arifing 
from your own or the neceſſities of the public can feel 
inſupportable, as the eternal God is your refuge, and 
underneath you are his everlaſting arms. | 
This, more than all other conſiderations put 


1 8 together, would effectually quaſh whatever murmur- 


ings and repinings at the preſent unequal diſtributions 
of Providence are apt to be intemperately indulged in 
circumſtances of dependence and neceflity. 

To be all ſatisfied and united at juſt ſuch a junc- 
ture as the preſent, is an event ſo auſpicious to the beſt 
deſires of every patriot heart in theſe kingdoms, as is moſt 
devoutly to be wiſhed, We want but unanimity to 


— 
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ö bid the world defiance. And this can only be realized 


by your hearty acquieſcence in the allotments of Pro- 


vidence, and a perfect accordance with the views and 


meaſures of government. 


Nothing, aſſuredly can more + Aw! incapaci- 
tate you both for the enjoyments and duties of your 
reſpective ſtations, than a diſcontented and r 


ſpirit. 


While your minds and feelings are hoſtile to the 


place you occupy, while it yields you more pain than 
pleaſure, and while you imagine your talents not com- 
petently rewarded, and yourſelves harſhly or unfairly 
_ uſed, life muſt be a burden, its ſufferings inſupporta- 


ble, and its duties impracticable. To harbour a tem- 
per thus fretful, turbulent, envious and malignant, is 


to cultivate habits of enmity with all the world, and 
to plunge headlong into a gulph of unqualified miſery. 


Much of our preſent comfort, depends on a com- 


| pariſon of ourſelves and enjoyments with others. We 


naturally ſpurn at every thing like partiality in the 
diſtributions of fortune, and are always more or leſs 
pleaſed, as we fancy a preference i in our own favour. 


And perhaps no grievance falls heavier on the ſenſi- 
bilities of a feeling heart than a ſerious apprehention 
that no ſufferings are equal to ours... 


But ſurely, the loweſt among us may ſtill foe many ; 


of their fellow creatures yet lower; in circumſtances 
more depreſſed, grappling with hardſhips more ſtubborn 
and inſuperable, and after a world of vigorous but 
70 ''C | Fruitleſs 
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| fruitleſs reſiſtance, yielding to a fate more ſtern and re- 


lentleſs. 0 
Who knows what ſufferi nos, befall even | thoſe 


| favage hordes whom modern philoſophy ſeems ſo fond 
of raifing to a competition with civilized nations? 
Numbers among them who enjoy liberty and equality 
in their utmoſt extent, who are curbed and kept in 


order by no kings, no prieſts, no miniſters, no laws; 


who own no maſter, pay no taxes, and do no homage 
of any kind, often enough periſh with hunger, or are 
devoured by the monſters of the deſart; and, in caſes 
of the greateſt extremity have no refuge, but in perch- 
ing, like birds, on the tops of trees, or burying, like 
I e in the bowels of the earth. 


Even in many of the nl e on the : 


W of Europe, the great maſs of people are 
in no better condition, with this peculiar degradation 
and misfortune, that, for the moſt part, they are 


in vaſſalage to the cruelleſt maſters! Oppreſſion 


5 ki want axe ſingly ill to bear, but united, almoſt 


inſupportable. And alas! the new order of things 


among our enemies and neighbours, inſtead of abridg- 
ing the evil, only threatens our unhappy race with 


giving it extent and eſtabliſhment. 
What prodigious numbers of mankind are now. 


actually waſting in priſon, rotting in dungeons, and 
pining in captivity, while we breathe the freſh air, 
behold the light of heaven, and. live at large among 
our friends. 


Othen, 
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Others, alas! are confined by ſickneſs and ſorrow 
to beds of languiſhing, deprived of liberty and 


ſtrength, bowed down with years and infirmities, 


blind, perhaps, or decrepit, or having loſt their 


reaſon, are reduced to the dreadful conſummation of 


all human wretchedneſs, and wear out the bitter dregs 55 


of a miſerable life in ſome hoſpital or madhouſe. 


Fark! how ſhockingly multitudes of galley- ſlaves 
ſhriek and groan under the laſh of unrelenting bar- 


bariſm, who are clogged with chains of rugged iron 


to their reſpective oars, and whoſe diſmal yells from 


the tortures they endure, are only drowned by the 


Horrid clank and omar; of of their e faſ- 
| temps!" 


Or ſee how they en the ſcene in groups, 
1 and ſtroll like fugitives and ſtrangers in a ſtrange 


f land, who have enjoyed ſuperior indul gence, are 


born to higher proſpects; but who, by the ſtrong | 
law of irreſiſtible neceſſity, are expelled the coun- 


try which gave them birth, and doomed, far from 


friends, and at a diſtance from the ſepulchres of 
their fathers, to mingle their aſhes with foreigners. w_ 


And not a few, wherever our eyes are turned, 


bear on our view, grievouſly deformed in make, often 
mangled both in their members and aſpect, and even 
covered by putrid and loathſome blotches and {ores 4 


from ſome inveterate and foul diſeaſe. 


Are you, who have the ſignal felicity to be 
ee from ſuch diſaſters and afflictions, diſſa- 
_ with your lot? And alas | What muſt not 


0 2 | their 
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their complaints be, who have to bear, perhaps, while 
they live, ſuch a combination of deſperate adverſities ? 
Have you ever conſidered how much the ſuffer- 
ings, for example, of the Iriſh poor, your fellow 
ſubjects and brothers, by the ties of ſociety as well 
as. blood, ſurpaſs that of the ſame claſs in this part 
of the Britiſh dominions ? Their very exiſtence, from 
exceſſive toil, meagre and fcanty ſubſiſtence, cots not 
| habitable, no fuel in the ſevereſt weather to warm 
their dreary abodes, and little or no clothing to mi- 
tigate the cold by night or by day, would ſeem to 
Engliſhmen, almoſt incredible. 
Even on our own happy iſland*, a race of brave 
and hardy ſubjects who have, often enough, done 
the ſlate eſſential ſervice, are yet well content with | 
no better food than you beſtow on the cattle in your 
teams, and feaſt on no other dainties or delicacies all 
the year round than oats and other grain produce. 
The pains incident to others, cannot certainly, 
mitigate yours, but is there not juſt as much reaſon. 
for having more than ſome of your fellow creatures 
as for having leſs? And others may doubtleſs be 
allowed the good fortune to. poſſeſs ſome ſuperior 
_ enjoyment, fince ſo many men, thus diverſified 
5 do not even enjoy ſo much. : 
In all theſe wretched caſes, | we yet find indivie 
| duals happy, at eaſe, and pleaſed with their lot. 
S0 kind is Nature to all ber children, that their 


Scotland. 
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genius and habits are happily formed and accommo- 
dated to every deſtination, wherever ſhe has placed 
or ſcattered them among her various climates, or 


however they may be expoſed to the nameleſs ſeveri- 
ties of a hardy exiſtence. 


In truth, no combination of at: .circum- 
Jonas alone, can render him miſerable who is bleſſed 
with a contented mind. And this will infallibly be 
the portion of all who confide in the wiſdom and 
benignity of Providence, and cultivate the hopes of 


better things to come. They know that their Re- 


deemer liveth, that they are now in a probationary 
Rate, that their trials, though ſharp, will ſoon be 
over, and that nothin g can * their ultimate 


expectations. 


A deep rooted poten, that acevithivoding 
a ſucceſſion of the moſt calamitous events, all things 


are till under a management at once the wiſeſt and 


beſt, ſanctions a voice within them which whiſpers 


conſolation to their hearts amidſt all their ſharpeſt | 


_ - agonies and pangs! 


| It is one grand invariable chi in the diſcipline 
of Providence, to give rational creatures a capacity 
of ſuffering. This is the ſole education by which 
the great Teacher of Righteouſneſs has, from the 
beginning, trained up all the ſubjects of his moral 
and intellectual government. to glory, honour, and 
immortality. This ſchool produced all the heroes 
and philoſophers in the ancient world; and perhaps 


no great or good man ever ſprung from any other. 


The 
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The Chriſtian inſtitution even makes the croſs 
one of the brighteſt jewels in the believer's crown; 
and the whole of this ſupernatural and divine ſyſtem 
is wonderfully and beautifully ſubſtantiated and ex- 
emplified in his miraculous character, who brought 
life and immortality to light by his goſpel. Nor 
can you, who have the honour to be his diſciples, 
think it ſtrange that the members ſhould be made 
conformable to the head, and the ſervants be as 
their Lord. And, he who bears moſt, and is moſt 


patient under all he bears, reflects moſt of his divine 


Maſter's image, and is likely to partake moſt in the 
glory to be revealed. 
Even the worſt condition you can be in, is not 
wholly or abſolutely evil. In theſe regions of life 
and hope, no man is ever perfectly abandoned of all 
good, or aſſailed at once by a confederacy of every 
miſery. Is there one you know or can name, Who 
ever experienced, at the ſame inſtant, the loſs of his 
ſubſtance, his friends, his family, his reputation, his 
liberty, his health, and his ſenſes? Such a dreadful 
coincidence of infamy, pain, and want, ſeldom or never 

happens, even to the moſt deſolate in our wretched world, 


4 


Your ſtate, with all its inconveniences, yet al- 


los you liberty. Tour circumſtances may be em- 
barraſſed, and your occupation ſervile enough, but 
you are no man's property. All you poſſeſs or inherit, 
your earnings and favings, be they great or ſmall, | 
are ſtill your own, and at your own diſpoſal, While 
| " keep the laws, the laws will keep you from all - 

| har m 4 
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harm; your , perſons free, your lives ſafe, and your 
property ſecure, And they who have moſt wealth 
have not always moſt leiſure or moſt eaſe, but are, 
in fact, leſs maſter of themſelves, their paſſions, their 


- time, and their FORE" than the meaneſt 1 in their 
| houſehold. 


- Quiet of mind has no ate dependance on 
nn This ĩneſtimable bleſſing is equally found in 


every ſituation, and always makes heaven on earth, 


converts a cottage to a palace, renders the homelieſt 
5 meal preferable to the gayeſt banquet, and enables 
him who enjoys it, though cloathed in ſackcloth and 
drenched in the waters of affliction, to retire within 


himſelf, and find abundant comfort at home from all 


the trouble and confuſion that can rage abroad. This 
aſylum the pooreſt may always have, and all the 


abundance the th. can yield * een wit h- 

out it. 

Health and bits a are two of the moſt precious 
enjoyments. which life affords, and theſe are.often the 

portion of ſuch as have hardly aught beſide. How 


frequently do we obſerve and admire how ſound and 
ſtrong and promiſing your children look! And who 
can tell the advantage derived both to old and young, 


from freſh air, free and wholeſome recreation, appetites 


| reſulting from labour and regularity, habits of tem- 
perance and ſobriety, formed by patient experience, 
the ſtrength acquired by exertion, and the reſt and 


eaſe which naturally ſucceed to toil and fatigue ! 


The 
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The ſmallneſs or paucity of your means can never 
tarniſh your reputation, and what a ſource of honour- 
able conſolation, under almoſt every poſſible prefſure 

is an honeſt and fair character? The world may do 
« its worſt, but ſhall not think me ill deſerving of its 
4 beſt offices; though men may make me ſuffer as 
„ guilty, they ſhall know me to be innocent“ 
To have uniformly done well, and on every 


emergency, acted ſo much to your beſt ability and by 


your beſt judgement, that you can call your heart to 
a ſtrict account, and dread no ſelf reproach, is a ſtate 
of mind, more valuable than a kingdom, for which 
the wiſeſt men would often have given a kingdom, | 
but which no kingdom could ever purchaſe. 2 
It is ſaid the rich have many friends; but poor 
is the friendſhip which has no ſtronger cement than 
riches. Are they not more to be pitied than envied, 
who miſtake an attachment to their fortunes for a 
preference of their perſons ?. the honied accents of 
Intereſt for the genuine language of affection? From 
this foul impoſition your circumſtances fortunately 
exempt you. None attempt to dupe the poor by 


flattery, or win them by a ſhew of kindneſs where 


the ſubſtance is wanting, Friends will always be 
true who have no temptation to be falſe. Every one 
will leave you who do not love you. And better 
have their hoſtility than friendſhup, who, like the 
worſt commodities, are always in the market, and 


Lou 
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You cannot fall from your condition, or ex- 


change it for : a worſe, as many above you often do. 


| And this accident to which almoſt every other line of 
fe is liable, is the ſource of inexpreſſible mortification 


and miſery. The high born and well bred ill digeſt 
their company and treatment, whom they have been 


always taught to conſider as beneath them. The low 


manners, low purſuits, and low fare of vulgar minds, 
| depreſs them in their own opinion, and they cannot 


fink lower than to be out of all conceit with them- 


ſelyes. The ſeverity of y your | caſe. can ſcarcely be felt 5 
who neyer experienced a better; and you | have the : 


leſs to fear, the leſs you have to loſe. 

Why look on thoſe above you with regret, or 
5 wiſh you could exchange fortunes with them? You 
ſee but the outfide which is empty and fallacious, a 


mere pageantry and ſhew, a fabric of paſte, patched 
up at immenſe trouble and expence, but e 


in a moment, and ſoon forgotten. : 

It is impoſſible to aſcertain what accidents and 
miſchance may happen to all that diſtinguiſhes them 
from you. Tempeſts may reduce their moſt defirable 


and ſtately manſions to a wreck, and ſpare your lowly 


huts; Y lightning may in an inſtant conſume their ſub- 


ſtance, earthquakes may devour their lands, enemies 


may may bereave them of their poſſeſſions; and no imaginable | 
| fund has yet. been diſcovered or eſtabliſhed by all the 


nit of man, which can abſolutely | inſure any ſpecies of 
property. But he who has nothing to loſe, dreads nei- 


ther d theft by night, nor fraud by OT, harbours no 
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fp picion, as he knows himſelf | in poſſeſſion of no booty; 
and diſtruſts none, as none can n be the better for 1 
him an injury. 

But care is not the only intruder to which po- 
verty is inacceſſible. A dreadful reſponſibility 1 is at- 
tached to wealth, in which you have no ſhare. In 
whatever ability of doing good your ſuperiors exceed 
you, it will be rigidly required at their hands. 
Whether they have more to give, more opportunity 
of giving, more diſcernment to prefer the proper ob- 
jects, or more liberality to part with what they have, 
all is from God, arid God will reckon with them for | 


| the whole. 


Nor 1s there, perhaps, a more infallible ſymptom 
that a man's fortune is his curſe, than a hard unfeel- 
ing heart, or an inſuperable reluctance to ſpare or abridge 
the leaſt ſuperfluity, for aiding the needy or feeding the 
hungry. But how ſhall we calculate his ſuperlative and 
inexpreſſible felicity, who from his own humane feel- 
ings and the tenderneſs which actually melts his heart 

and ſhakes his frame at the ſight of every ſhape or 

1 aſpect the miſery of his fellow creatures aſſumes; is 
conſcious, that he receives the bleſſing of God in 
bleſſing others, and that all the comforts he confers 
on them, are but ſo many earneſts and anticipations 
of what he expects for himſelf 1 in the manſions of 
| immortality! 
= al proportion however, as we credit the veracity 
of the great God as pledged in his word, the infal- 
lible ſayings of the holy Jeſus, or the teſtimony of 
the 
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the divine Spirit, we muſt be ſatisfied that we are 
ſtrictly and literally accountable for all we enjoy or 
poſſeſs. And wealth is not a talent that can be 
ſafely wrapped up in a napkin, or innocently laid afide. 
We muſt anſwer at our peril both for how it has 
been got and how it is uſed. And the greateſt 
miſers are often ſo conſcious of this fact, and fo 
agitated and convulſed by the certainty and terror 
with which it ſtrikes them, that it even makes them 
ſhudder and grow pale, and they dare not, for their 
ſouls once look it fairly in the face! 
Think what an hoſt of croſſes, cares, den e 
dangers, troubles, and temptations, hover about wealth; 
and though it enjoys greater abundance than poverty, 
it has leſs of care, liberty, peace, and ſafety. To 
make a proper eſtimate of both, contraſt diſtraction 
of mind, with fatigue of body, and the ſurfeitings 
of luxury, with the natural gratification of regular 
appetite. How enviable is the lowly habitation 
of the poor, when the demon of anarchy and plunder 
rages The horrors of pillage and maſſacre interrupts 
not their peace by day, or their ſlumbers by night. 
Then indeed, if one rich man can be more ſafe, or 
more bleſſed than another, it muſt be he and he 
only, who is beſt known for the poor Man's FRIEND. 
Permit me alſo on this occaſion to be your 
faithful remembrancer of the numerous and liberal _ 
attentions to the various claſſes of the neceſſitous and 
dependent, which fo eminently gy the land 


we live 1 in. 


3 1 
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In what department of our multifarious legiſlation, 
and even the complicated machinery of our government 
is not the convenience and accommodation of the 
| loweſt as well as the higheſt, conſulted? All the 

privileges of ſuperior orders, the diſtinctions of indi- 
viduals in official fituations and even the prerogatives 
of the Crown, are primarily founded in the public 
good—and inſtitutions equally favourable to thoſe 
who obey and thoſe who command. 

The munificence of our poor laws has long been 
a ſubject of honeſt and envied exultation to Engliſn- 
men. No nation but ours ever made proviſion for 
all denominations of the indigent and helpleſs, by 
A legal and permanent eſtabliſhment. And this pro- 
viſion is ſo ample, ſo appropriate, ſo well ſecured, 
and ſo perfectly forthcoming to all claimants by a 
wiſe and efficient adminiſtration, that the caſe hardly 
exiſts to which it is not competent. Every man unable 
to work, out of employ or otherwiſe, without means | 
to help himſelf, 18 actually inveſted by law, with 
ar ght t to demand of the more opulent among his 
fallow ſubj ects, immediate and adequate ſupply it in 
al the neceſſaries of life. e 
And where do we find ſuch Hother beneficial 
| inſtitution, or one ſo conſolatory to the ſuffering part 
of the ſpecies among all our modern ſticklers for 
5 equality and the rights of men, or even among our 
noiſy republican neighbours, who loudly boaſt of fra- 
ming and accommodating all their policies ſolely 
for the intereſt and happineſs of the people? 


Surely 
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Surely a column of ſuch magnitude and ſubli- 
mity thus palpably inſcribed and happily auſpicious 
to mercy and humanity never graced any other corner 
of our miſerable globe. Ah! had the Britiſh conſti- 
tution no other merit but that of erecting and ſupport- 
ing ſo glorious a fabric, dear and precious might this 
circumſtance well render it to all the family of want and 
misfortune! Nor can they better demonſtrate the 
gratitude with which it ought to ſwell their hearts, 
than by nobly rallying round it in the hour of danger, 
| and ſacrificing for its ſafety the lives it has ſaved. 
For the helpleſs, the diſeaſed, and even the idle, 
means of aſſiſtance, recovery, and correction are 
py furniſhed and always at hand. 
Where families are large and parents incapable 
of doing juſtice by their children, various and liberal 
foundations are eſtabliſhed either for educating them 
in the arts of induſtry, or putting them out to ne 
ſome laudable occupation. 

Thus every thing is done which wiſdom, fore- 
ſight, and the tendereſt concern for the beſt intereſts 
of our nature could do, for rendering the great body 

of the poor among us, a holy, induſtrious, and happy 
; people. | 5 
May the amiable and diſtinguiſhed care which 
government has always taken of thoſe brave men 
who fight our battles by ſea and land, never be 

forgotten! Their lot is a hard one, but it is ho- 
nourable, and not without conſiderable alleviation. 
They bear the burden in the heat of the day, but 

| | are 
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are not deſerted or left deſtitute when they retire. 
They expoſe themſelves in our defence, and we pro- 
vide for them, a comfortable retreat. The perils 
they encounter, entitle them to various privileges. 
For all who ſurvive the dangers and fatigues of war, 
and return to. the boſom of their country and their 
friends, ſpecial immunities are ſecured by ſtatute, 
which facilitate the recovery of their former habitudes, 
and re-eſtabliſh them once more, in buſineſs and credit. 
Such as have the misfortune to be maimed and worn 
out in the ſervice, by accident, decrepitude, or years, 
may always, and with very little trouble, procure 
- admiſſion to ſome of our military or naval eftabliſh- 
ments, where a generous and hoſpitable reception 
| awaits them, and where they may ſpend the remainder 
of their days in leiſure, quietude, and plenty. 
But the Lord God of your fathers hath ſecured 
for you and yours, a magazine ſtill more abundant 
and inexhauſtible than all theſe, in the hearts of your 
_ countrymen. All ranks of people, and people of 
no rank, but bleſſed with plenty and a proper ſenſe 
of the uſes for which it is entruſted to their care, 
whenever emergencies ariſe, which demand their hu- 
mane and merciful interference for your accommoda- 
tion and comfort, ſeem actuated and united by one 
great and general impulſe, to do their duty and mi- 
niſter to your wants. 
| Reſources, peculiarly fertile and propitious, are 
thus eſtabliſhed and open by the bounty of Divine 
Providence, both in the political conſtitutions of the 
en Gere country, 
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country, in the charitable appropriations which every 
where enrich and adorn it, and more eſpecially in the 
very nature, genius, and feelings of your fellow 
citizens, for every exigence to which a tate of ſer- 
vitude, dependance, * or misfortu ne can ex- | 
poſe you." 3 
And what is the frequent and volu ntary gene- 
roſity of your ſuperiors thus ſeaſonably exerted and 
applied, but a glorious and animating precedent for 
you, ſhould ever a ſpirit of diſorder and havoc 
| threaten their peace, to riſe as one man, and reward 


your benefactors, by affording them in their need | 


that ſuccour and protection which * tendered to 
you in yours? 

By the proſperity which” has ſo dates : 
diſtinguiſhed our manufacturing and commercial in- 
tereſts, and the bleſſing of the Moſt High on our 
means and habits of induſtry, a prodigious influx 
of property has been long and largely diffuſed over 
ay part of the nation, and happily realized by 

almoſt every deſcription of its inhabitants. 

This great maſs of wealth has not been Gerste 
from the poor, or b, lg for only of 
pride or luxury by the rich. 

But it has operated like a reſtorative cordial to 
the whole body politic, and been felt from the center 
to the extremities of the empire as a common benefit. 
It has furniſhed the country with a capital for 
employing p_ accumulating a * of labour which 

alone 
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alone can enrich the community, and opening mar- 
kets for diſpoſing of your induſtry with advantage. 


It enables your employers and maſters to uſe 
you handſomely, and you to ſerve them conſcien- 


tiouſly, by cultivating principles of order and decency, 
and by leading quiet and pencenble lives in WM godli- 
nneſs and honeſly. 


It has accumulated a great variety of uſeful and 


convenient funds for the comfort and ſupport of the 
needy and helpleſs i in od every claſs of the com- 


munity. 
It fills the whole country with tacks ts. 


the impotent and forlorn, and with workhouſes for 


the health, accommodation, and virtue of ſuch as have 


no means of ſubſiſtence, but what their — 
pariſhes afford them. 5 

What is moꝛe than all it capacitates 8 and 
humane, to comply with the generous ſuggeſtions of 
| their own hearts, in apportioning their bounty to 


particular exigencies. 


Inſtances of this munificent and compaſſionate 


. temper are ſo numerous among the great and wealthy, 


and have recently been ſo general and ſplendid in all 
the cities and counties particularly in the ſouthern 


parts of our iſland, that every juſt cauſe of diſcon- 


tent ſeems, for the preſent, removed, unanimity 
reſtored, and ſuch a ſpirit of patriotiſm gone forth as 


ng well, both to ous: and private proſperity. 


n 


of 
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of the numberleſs * ineſtimable advantages the 
confers ? | 

The leaſt beneficial of all her good offices is 
her agency in realizing the proviſions made for 
the poor. You owe to her all thoſe parochial divi- 
ſions of the country, by which, the claims of the 
neceſſitous are aſcertained and accommodated. And 
channels of regular and occaſional. diſtribution are 
every where Wed, under her Roms. and Cogni- 
zance. 
Every part of hs organization is * to 
advance your beſt intereſt, all her ceremonies pro- 
| mote. habits of mutual acquaintance and aſſociation, 
and the only ends of her inſtitutions are to enlighten 
and humanize the minds of men, to make duty 
obvious and eaſy, and in all her genuine diſciples 
to raiſe and cheriſn a ſpit of liberality and kind 
affection | 5 RO? 
Her funRionaries, who never were more re- 
| wectable than at this moment, for every ſpecies and 
degree of profeſſional merit, and whoſe moral diſtinc- 
tions, are certainly not , equalled by any other body 
of men thus extenſive and diverſified, not only cul- 
tivate all the beſt tendencies of the community, its 
ſoundeſt principles and higheſt virtues by their 
ſtated inſtructions, but by familiarly mixing with 
their fellow chriſtians and ſubjects, conſiderably aid 
the maintainance of civil order, and public decency. 
From taſte, habit, and every palpable purity and 


elevation of character and department, they are in 
E fact 
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fact of fimilar Venefit and effcieney in morals as 
veterans among raw recruits in military, or expe- 
rienced ſeamen among landſmen in naval ſervice. 


Ah! but it does not augur well to all of which 


our hearts are moſt fond, that the beſt bleſſing a boun- 
tiful God in the exceeding riches of his grace can 
beſtow on mankind is not more gratefully received, and 
that men appointed to deliver a faying worthy of all 
acceptation, are themſelves ſo very unacceptable, 


Look at the diſaſtrous ſtate of France With 


a ſincere deſire of profiting, more or leſs, by the dread- 
ful leſſon it ſuggeſts. There! a torrent of profane 
levity and groſs libertiniſm, a general dereliction 
of public devotion in all its functions, and a ſhocking 
exceſs in every ſpecies of criminal gaiety, which had _ 
long deluged that beautiful country, formed a natural 
prologue to the terrible tragedy which has fince been 


ated! Every thing in the room, the form, or the 


name of prieſthood, had long been the butt of their 
| buffoonery and wit. Among them, nothing was too 
ſacred for a jeſt, a farcaſm, a libel, or lampoon. 


The better | ſort were in the habit, of avowedly 
making merry, on all occafions, with, whatever is moſt 


ſerious in hope or fear. This proved, to all beneath 


them, what they thought of religion and its agents; 


and the ſlaves retained no longer any reverence for 


what they knew to be the laughing ſtock of their 


_ maſters. The awful delirium ſoon became epide- 


mical; and by antmhilating a world to come, the 
_ was cafily turned * down, 


They 
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They fell upon the church ſitſt, as the church 
ond, moſt. in their way. She was their greateſt eye. 
ſore, her funds afforded. the! readieſt booty, and her 
champions whoſe weapons are not carnal, the caſieſt 
victims. All her faſtenings in the publie predilection 
= been previouſly and ſtudiouſly undone, and it 
recipitated her doom, that ſhe was generally and 
| properly te as the en of the conſtitu- 


tion. 


ka This obſtacle to: eren ee once re- 
maved, the whole political citadel was inſtantly 
ſtormed, and one ſtrong-hold after another ſuc- 
ceſſively gave way. Property, privilege, liberty, and 
life, thus abandoned of protection, became the prey 
of capacity, anarchy, tyranny, and ferocity. And 
to ſuch an extent, did this atrocious rage, predom:- 
nate, that in a ſhort time, not one man in the whole 
empire of France, n call a n hvre he e 
his ]! 
Alas! what 3 remain of 3 to avert 
the vengeance. of Heaven from that devoted people, 
after the baniſhment, the- maſſacre, and the extinc- 
tion af their prieſthood? They not only loaded the 
whole order with the moſt odious imputations, and 
pointed them out as objects of popular indignation, 
but drove them in hordes, like ſheep to the ſlaughter, 
crammed them into dyngeons; and totally conſigned 
them to the butchery and ſabres of aflaflins ! 


Aſk from one end of Heaven to the athens ie 
any nation or people eyer proſper for any length of 


"= $ | time, 
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time, who held the prieſthood in contempt? Even 
among the moſt ancient and enlightened pagans, the 
altars and prieſts, as well as gods, were every where 
inviolable. They regarded and- puniſhed: ſacrilege as 
one of the greateſt crimes. One of the moſt illuſ- 
trious philoſophers that ever did honour to human 
genius and ſcience, loſt his life for arraigning the 
ſuperſtition of his country: And no ſociety ever roſe 
to any ſplendour or eminence, or flouriſhed in ſtability 
and honour; without © cheriſhing among all ranks, 
ſentiments of ſincere veneration for S eotfiy 2 reli- 
wn chiuasters. 40 bun 26! 
Human nature is not to be vicar by: — Org 
leſs forcible; and all who hold it, however other- 
wiſe inſignificant, are in poſſeſſion of the maſter- 
ſpring by which the whole machinery of life is managed. 
The wood and wire which move the puppets, are in 
their hands, and the drama in which they are not 
conſulted muſt be tragical. Who knows, what ills 
at this moment, reſult from the preſent degraded ſtate 
of the clergy, or whether the reſtive humour of the 
populace, their ſullen diſcontent, and growing aver- 
ſion to all the honeſt reſtraints of conſtituted autho- 
rity, may not ariſe from the faſhion of forſaking the 
aſſembling of ourſelves together; and deſerting the 
ſocial duties of religion, defeating the object of her 
offices, and the zeal of her miniſters, by leſſening them 
in the public eſteem, wantonly reviling their profeſſion, 
withholding the reſpe& due to them for their works 
ſake, proportioning the — they pay them, not 


to 
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to their ability or worth, but their wealth or celebrity, 
or treating them in the general intercourſe of life 
coolly, petulantly, mine or in pd 14 70 un- 
handſomelx. 0 

Meoſt of their int os ue in your | 
apathy. You deem them uſeleſs, and your uſage pre. 
vents their utility. It is becauſe the beſt among them 
are not ſuitably diſtinguiſhed,” that the worft have ay 
patronage. Were the order in its wonted repute, no 
individual delinqueney could diſgrace it. But now 
the inſtitution, like a falling edifice, where every piece 
of rotten timber, every peg out of place, and every 
| looſe ſtone, accelerate the general ruin, is ſenſibly ſhook 
by whatever | 1s OY reep the _ w_ leaſt _ its 
members. 

It is for you to eotifider; that the fabric of the 
ack cannot diflolve but with the diſſolution of the 


ſtate; what can be ſafe while ſhe is in danger; or 


whether any thing we have or enjoy is capable of ſur- 
viving her overthrow? And all who have any value 
for ſociety, or even for their own perſonal and relative 
concerns, for domeſtic quiet and comfort, and for the 
ſafety and welfare of their beſt friends, are abſolutely 
out of their ſenſes not to cheriſh and cultivate the 
| higheſt regard for the public religion of the country, 
its rites, and its miniſters. Even the linchpin, is as 
eſſential as the axletree; the wheels, or the cattle, to 
the regular motion of the eng and hy" rnd of 


the e 


fy 21 Would | 
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Would to God theſe! ſuggeſtions were actually 
extraneous to the temper and complection of our 
times] Bub the church in danger when no danger was 
near, has been ſo often and wantonly hallooed by hy- 
pocrites and croakers, that it is not ukeſy: to *. 
credited HOW When it Wish mot : gg 'F 
Let it however be well: ne 5 hy 
Euren judgments of God are often. preceded 
g * a ſuperlative degree of infatuation and ſtupidity. 
The levities and immoralities of life never. .roſe 
to a « greater height, than when the Sslege are Dan 


| 1 ay Eco and impenitent world. 

1 The cataſtrophe. of Sodom and Gt fol: 
ll lowed hard om the heels of that exceſs in guilt, which 
: to this day brands the place with indelible infamy.,.. - 


All hiſtory abounds with, emergencies: happening 
ll thus; unexpeRtedly, amidſt cincumſtances of the pro- 
| ſoundeſt ſecutity. The procraſtination of Pharoah 
If under a feries of unparalleled diſaſters brought upon 
Il his kingdom by invincible obſtinaey, perfectly deve- 
it lope: the procedure of Providence, which ſeldom or 
derer ſtrikes without previouſly blinding its victims! 


i +, Fh& illuſtrious family, forever abjured from the 
. throne. of Gels realms, by our glocious' reyolution, 
| banrqdly conceived {ach an event e before i it 41 


| upon them,-:like's clap of thunder 8 255 
ye ſtrong deluſion of the late French cum, on 
5 the very eve: the terrible exploſion which involved 
monarchy, royalty, and the hierarchy, in one com- 
mon fate, is thus clafcally deſcribed by one of them- 

ſelves. 
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ſelves. We flept in the garden of Armida, but 
our awaking was more dreadful than our * 
had been delicious l“ 
Thou God of our falvation! protect with ty - 
holy arm, the vine planted by thy own right hand, in 
the country of our nativity, and leave us not in thy 
wrath, to ſpurn or neglect a warning thus loud, ſpecific, 
impreſſive, and brought home to our very doors! 
Mlay theſe conſiderations always preſerve a due 
influence on your minds and manners; follow you 
into the world, arm you with integrity to repel its 
temptations, and inſpire you with wiſdom to avoid its 
ſnares; fill your hearts with gratitude, and your lives 
with purity and honour; keep you happy, and bleſs 


you with a cheerful diſpoſition, and a contented mind; 


render you fatisfied where Providence hath ſtationed 
you; reſigned to whatever is the will of God; thank- 
ful for what mercies you now enjoy, and joyful in the 
animating hope of better things to come; dutiful to 
benefactors; and fully determined to live and die in 
fidelity to thoſe, by whoſe late generous and com- 


paſſionate interpoſition, many of you and your fami- 
lies, a are {till alive! 


FINIS. 
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